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Folk Music on Records 


[Please send all records for review and brief notice to NoRM COHEN, John Edwards 
Memorial Foundation, University of California, Los Angeles, California 90024.] 


The notion that we are hearing folk music’s last gasp is a tena- 
cious one. It holds collectors fast in the pessimism of a watcher at 
the dying bedside, so that they cannot see the new and vital tradi- 
tions thriving around them. Hillbilly music, once disparaged be- 
cause it was so modern, is now the surviving older style in much of 
the rural Southeast. Probably in another generation or two, blue- 
grass music will be the “old-timey’’ music of the archaic fringe. 
While it is always important to preserve what we can of the antiqui- 
ties, it is helpful, in keeping a balanced perspective, to recall that 
centuries of folk music have long since been lost without bringing 
the end of folk music per se; and perhaps centuries more, admitted- 
ly of different styles, lie before us. 

At hand are several albums of recently recorded hillbilly music in 
the older styles. One of the finest, and highly recommended, is 
Back Home In The Blue Ridge (County 723; 307 E. 37th St., N.Y. 
10016), featuring sexagenarians Fred Cockerham (banjo, fiddle), 
Oscar Jenkins (banjo, fiddle), and Tommy Jarrell (fiddle, vocal), all 
from northwestern North Carolina. The tunes are largely familiar 
stringband numbers, but they are rendered with such marvelously 
well blended banjo/ fiddle interplay as is seldom heard on disc these 
days. Richard Nevins’ informative and perceptive brochure notes 
dwell on the chronological overlays of styles that can be heard in 
the music of this region, noting the difficulty in reconstructing the 
musical history when even first rate practitioners such as the artists 
on this LP can have quite different perspectives (as on the question 
of the origins of the double-thumbing banjo style). Nevins’ conclud- 
ing remarks about the effect of the loneliness of rural isolation on 
the emotional depth of the music these men play gives me pause: I 
can’t help but wonder why our hardy pioneers sought out the se- 
clusion of the frontier if they were so tormented by the loneliness of 
it all. This is not the first album on County by these performers, but 
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it is no less welcome for being an encore performance. 

Blue Ridge Mountain Field Trip (Leader LEA 4012; 5 No. Vil- 
las, London N.W. 1) is a collection from a field trip in the Galax, 
Virginia area made by Janet Kerr in 1969. Unusual items on the 
disc are the quadrilles and hornpipes by seventy-five-year-old fiddler 
Hubert Caldwell, pieces not common in this part of the country. 
Caldwell has lived as far west as Kansas and Iowa, and furthermore, 
reads music, so it 1s difficult to pinpoint the sources of his tunes. Tex 
Isley, who performed professionally in the 1920s and 1930s and 
much more recently with Clarence Ashley, is heard on a selection of 
variegated guitar and autoharp pieces (including a blues on the 
latter), demonstrating his breadth of styles. A third old-timer, the 
Jate John Hilt of Tannersville, plays several fiddle solos. Other 
musicians heard are from a younger generation, including native 
North Carolinians as well as city folk from New York and Califor- 
nia all attending the Galax fiddlers’ convention. Also from field re- 
cordings made by Ms. Kerr is North Carolina Boys (Leader LEA 
4040), featuring eight tracks by Tex Isley and the remainder by 
Gray Craig & The New North Carolina Ramblers. The latter con- 
sists of Kinney and Doug Rorrer, great-nephews of both Charlie 
Poole, leader of the original North Carolina Ramblers, and his 
brother-in-law fiddler, Posey Rorer. Craig is an older fiddler who 
played with the original Ramblers during the 1920s. Both of the 
above albums are enjoyable collections of old-time music; both in- 
clude illustrated brochures that provide biographical backgrounds 
on the artists. 

33 Years of Pickin’ and Pluckin’ (Rounder 0005; 727 Somerville 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 02143) features Snuffy Jenkins and Homer 
Sherrill, two talented old-timers from North Carolina who per- 
formed together extensively on radio, records, and at personal ap- 
pearances throughout the 1930s and 1940s. Jenkins was the very 
influential banjo player who was first to perform over the air the 
three-finger picking style that preceded Earl Scruggs’ bluegrass 
style. Sherrill was one of the finest fiddlers of the 1930s. Their music 
is a mixture of 1930s sounds with a touch of more modern bluegrass 
influence. ‘Three humorous selections feature the guitar and singing 
of Julian “Greasy’’ Medlin, veteran medicine and tent show per- 
former of many years. The album includes the shortest rendition of 
“Sally Johnson” on disc—0:00 minutes long. 
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The late Dock Boggs of Norton, Virginia, had one recording ses- 
sion with Brunswick in 1927, at which he waxed eight haunting 
bluesy banjo ballads, and then, as his wife disapproved of the life of 
a musician, returned to his occupation as a coal miner. Dock Boggs 
—Vol. 3 (Asch AH 3903) was recorded by Mike Seeger in 1966, 
shortly after he “rediscovered”’ Boggs. The album includes mostly 
traditional ballads (Laws Al4, F4, 13, Plb), blues, and banjo lyrics, 
together with a few of Boggs’ own arrangements of poems written 
by neighbors or contributors to the United Mine Workers’ Journal. 
The brochure includes ballet facsimiles introduced by transcrip- 
tions of Dock’s comments about the songs taken from interviews. 
Boggs’ style was an almost anomalous combination of black and 
white influences, unique in the 1920s; in the 1960s he sounded 
much as he had four decades earlier. 

Some of the best-known autoharp players have come from Vir- 
ginia, and John Kilby Snow of Grayson County, Virginia, is one of 
the finest instrumentalists I have heard. In addition to instrumental 
numbers, Snow’s repertoire includes some older ballads and con- 
temporary country songs. A broad selection, recorded in 1966 by 
Mike Seeger, is on Country Songs and Tunes with Autoharp (Asch 
AH 3902). Most interesting is Kilby’s “Rain and Snow” (Child 10), 
basically the same as number 93 in Bronson’s collection of versions, 
but with significant intrusions of “Knoxville Girl,” so that the story 
presented is one of murder by a rejected lover rather than a jealous 
sister. It is a natural concatenation, joined at the verse in which the 
victim is thrown into the river to drown. (Bob Dylan’s ‘‘Percy’s 
Song” is partly based on this “Rain and Snow.”’) Snow has written 
some fine songs himself, one of the best of which is a gospel song, 
“No Big Broad Highway,” issued on a 45rpm single (Mo Do Rec- 
ords, available from Mike Hudak, Rd. Number 3, Rte. 7, Newark, 
Del. 19711). 

The exuberant banjo picking and singing of the fifty-nine-year- 
old North Carolinian heard on George Pegram (Rounder 0001) 
hasn’t changed much since he was first recorded in 1955 on the now- 
defunct Riverside label. His repertoire includes nineteenth century 
pop tunes, gospel hymns, banjo songs, and other hillbilly standards. 
On some numbers he is accompanied by guitar, mandolin, and/or 
fiddle. 

In the pages of the history of the folk song revival, Frank Proffitt 
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will earn a footnote as the ultimate source of the Kingston Trio’s 
highly successful “Tom Dooley.” Proffitt loved the old songs and 
ballads and consciously learned and preserved them. Though Frank 
and Ann Warner collected songs from him as early as 1938, the first 
recordings were made in 1961 by Sandy and Caroline Paton. “Me- 
morial Album” (Folk Legacy FSA-36; Sharon, Conn. 06069) was 
recorded by the Patons shortly before Proffitt’s death in 1965 at the 
age of fifty-two. Either unaccompanied or to his own banjo or dulci- 
mer backup, Proffitt sings mostly his own compositions, gospel 
songs, a few banjo songs, and one older ballad (Child 75). An en- 
closed brochure includes text transcriptions and annotations to the 
songs. 

Several fine albums of old-time fiddling have been issued in re- 
cent months. Old Virginia Fiddling (County 727) features John 
Ashby and the Free State Ramblers from the northern Virginia 
Piedmont region, an area poorly represented on disc. Ashby, fifty- 
five years old when this, his first album, was recorded, can be heard 
fiddling regularly for dances in the Washington, D. C. area. Bio- 
graphical and musical comments are offered by Guthrie Meade in 
his liner notes. From the opposite corner of the state is Norman 
Edmonds; now in his eighties, he is still an active fiddler in the 
Galax area. Train on the Island (Davis Unlimited DU 33002; 232 
Edgewood Rd., Bristol, Tenn. 37620) is the first full LP devoted to 
him. Recorded in 1970 at his home by Robert Nobley and Stephen 
Davis, Edmonds is accompanied by unidentified guitar and banjo 
in a program of relatively uncommon fiddle tunes. Edmonds ap- 
peared on one commercial 78rpm record in 1927, and, more re- 
cently, on several LPs made at various fiddle conventions. Many of 
the artists mentioned above—Edmonds, Hilt, Jenkins and Sherrill, 
Pegram, and Snow—can be heard on Hub of the Universe (Union 
Grove Records SS-4; Box 38, Union Grove, N.C. 28689), recorded 
in 1970 at the Forty-Sixth Union Grove Old Time Fiddlers’ Con- 
vention. Although the fiddle conventions are being increasingly 
dominated by more recent musical styles such as bluegrass, partic- 
ularly at the hands of northern city folk, a good deal of excellent 
old-time music can be heard, as albums such as this attest. The Leg- 
end of Clark Kessinger (County 733) is a reissue of the album that 
originally appeared on the Folk Promotions label a few years ago. 
It is still one of the most exciting collections of fiddling by one of 
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the most technically proficient old-time fiddlers to be recorded. Con- 
siderably slicker is the Virginia fiddling heard on Burk Barbour 
(Princess PR—1106; Box 5025, Roanoke, Va.), a collection of skillful 
fiddling but marred somewhat by the intrusive tinkle of banjo and 
mandolin accompaniment. 

Old Time Fiddlin (119, no label; available from Joe Hutchison, 
Star Rt. 1, Spavinaw, Okla. 74336) is a most enjoyable collection of 
Ozark fiddling by Uncle Dick Hutchison, who has won seventy-nine 
first place prizes in sixty-eight years of fiddle contests. Some of his 
bluesier pieces are very reminiscent of the late Fiddlin’ Arthur 
Smith. A second album, More Old Time Fiddlin (120), will suit 
different ears as it has a more modern near-bluegrass accompani- 
ment. One of the most distinctive regional styles of fiddling in the 
country is that of Texas, and two outstanding contemporary prac- 
titioners are Bartow Riley, heard on Panhandle Texas Fiddling 
(Kanawha 315; 4811 Anvers Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. 32210), and 
Benny ‘Thomasson, on Country Fiddling from the Big State (Coun- 
ty 724). The older and better of the two is Thomasson, who has 
been fiddling since the late 1920s and has recorded some truly beau- 
tiful fiddle tunes on this LP and his previous one for County (703). 
Although both fiddlers perform old-time as well as western swing 
numbers, Riley’s album is more heavily weighted toward the latter. 
A variety of fiddlers from the Ozarks, ‘Texas, and the Pacific North- 
west are heard on More Fiddle Jam Sessions (Voyager VRLP 304; 
424 35th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98122), recorded at various fiddle con- 
tests and music festivals between 1967 and 1971. The selections are 
often short, and the background noise level often high, but there 
are nevertheless good performances by champion fiddlers. 

The Riendeau Family (County 725) is a collection of French 
Canadian and New England fiddling by a family now living in New 
Hampshire. Father and son play fiddle duets and solos to the piano 
accompaniment of wife or daughter and guitar of the other son. 
Liner notes by Richard Nevins provide biographical background as 
well as information on fiddling styles of Canada and the Northeast. 
Ballads and Fiddle Tunes (Kanawha 313) presents another view of 
music of the Northeast. Grant Rogers, from the New York Catskills, 
sings sentimental parlor ballads popularized by Jimmie Rodgers, 
Vernon Dalhart, and others; and fiddles tunes of uncertain tradi- 
tional content. 
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Needless to say, the southern mountain hillbilly style is not total- 
ly dying out with the passing generation. Betsy Rutherford, heard 
on Traditional Country Music (Biograph RC-6004; Box 109, Ca- 
naan, N.Y. 12029) is a young singer from Galax and a scion of the 
musical family that includes the well-known Ward clan. She per- 
forms gospel hymns, sentimental songs, ballads and lyric songs in a 
clear and strong voice, backed tastefully by a band of northern mu- 
sicians. Under The Weeping Willow (Davis Unlimited DU 33001) 
features the Randolph County String Band, consisting of Robert 
and Claudene Nobley, Johnnie Richardson, Jack Edmondson, and 
James Waldrep, all native Alabamans, performing mostly hillbilly 
standards of the 1920s and 1930s. Two versions of this album have 
been released: the first, with sixteen selections was replaced by a 
later and better remastering with twelve numbers. 

Sam McGee from Williamson County, Tennessee, was one of the 
first hillbilly guitar pickers (as distinguished from accompanists) to 
record, and has been very influential since his first recordings in 
1926. Sam and his brother Kirk have been permanent fixtures at the 
Grand Ole Opry every Saturday night practically since the show 
began. ‘Though best known for such tours de force on the guitar as 
his “Buck Dancer’s Choice,” ‘Railroad Blues,’ and ‘Franklin 
Blues” (all on both of the albums reviewed here), McGee is also an 
able banjo picker. Both instruments, as well as six-string banjo and 
vocals, are heard on Grand Dad of the Country Guitar Pickers (Ar- 
hoolie 5012; Box 9195, Berkeley, Ca. 94709), recorded in 1969 and 
1970 when he was over seventy-five years old. Flat-Top Pickin’ Sam 
McGee (Dailey DR-1009 LP; Woodbury, Tenn.) includes many of 
the same selections by Sam on guitar, backed up by (a bit too much) 
rhythm guitar and bass. Recent years have, alas, taken some of the 
edge off McGee’s once unsurpassedly nimble fingers, but he enters 
his fourth quarter-century with talent to spare, and no one can help 
but admire his creativity. 

Last year saw the passing of one of the major hillbilly artists of 
the 1930s, J. E. Mainer. Mainer’s singing and fiddling, both from 
his early 78s and also contemporary recordings, are well represented 
on currently available LPs. The Legendary J. E. Mainer/Vols. 8- 
15 (Rural Rhythm RRJEM 227-231, 234, 240, 241; Box A, Arcadia, 
Ca. 91006) include a variety of old-time ballads, banjo songs, and fid- 
dle tunes by J. E., accompanied by a more contemporary bluegrass- 
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styled band led by Morris Herbert. Mainer himself is heard on only 
about half of the selections, but the offering served up by Rural 
Rhythm’s proprietor, Uncle Jim O’Neal, includes many older bal- 
lads (some probably procured through the Library of Congress} 
sung by either Mainer or Herbert: Laws E14, P8, and P21 (on vol. 
8); Child 54, 200, 278 and Laws K17, P35, and 14/Child 95 (on vol. 
10); Child 274, 286, and Laws 114 (vol. 11); Child 4 (vol. 12); and 
Child 53 (vol. 15). Other items are copied directly from old 78s: 
Frank Hutchison’s “Coney Isle” (vol. 11); Uncle Dave Macon’s “Al 
Smith for President’ (vol. 10); the Carolina Tar Heels’ “Bring Me 
a Leaf from the Sea” (vol. 8); and Bert Williams’ “Nobody” (vol. 
13). | 

J. E.’s brother, Wade Mainer, used to perform widely, first with 
J. E.’s group and then his own, during the 1930s, but later he took 
up the faith and left the music entertainment field. Rock of My 
Soul (Irma ILP 105; available from the artist, 1408 W. Hills Rd., 
Flint, Mich.), featuring Mainer and his wife, Julia, and the Sons of 
the Mountaineers, backed up by the Straitway Trio of Taylor, 
Michigan, is his first full LP in over two decades. Heard are four- 
teen gospel songs of fairly recent composition accompanied by a 
near-bluegrass instrumentation, including Mainer’s own three- 
finger banjo work, sounding much as it did thirty-five years ago. 

There is no more talented and ingratiating performer of old-time 
hillbilly music (albeit with more than traces of more recent styles) 
than Doc Watson, and his records are as much a pleasure to hear as 
are his concerts. Doc Watson on Stage (Vanguard VSD 9/10) was 
recorded live at Cornell University and Town Hall, New York, and 
features Doc and his son, Merle, in almost an hour of typical Wat- 
son fare: dazzling flat-picked fiddle tunes and finger-picked blues on 
guitar, old ballads, hillbilly standards, a couple of examples of tra- 
ditional rural humor, and some modern country tunes. Doc’s ac- 
quaintance with early hillbilly recordings is extensive, and his re- 
pertoire draws as much on the recorded tradition as on the oral one 
of his native western North Carolina. 

One gets so tired of the slicked-up ninety-nine-cent-LP renditions 
of so-called cowboy music that when an occasional album of the 
genuine product is released it is cause for celebration. The newly 
formed Arizona Friends of Folklore (A.F.F.) makes its debut with 
Cowboy Songs (AAF 33-1; Rte. 1, Flagstaff, 86001), a collection of 
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eleven cowboy ballads (including Laws B2, B16, and B33) and in- 
strumentals performed by Frances Roberts, Dave Branch, Joe and 
Bennie Rodriguez, and Gail Gardner. Gardner, the celebrated Ari- 
zona poet now in his seventies, sings three of his own compositions, 
including the now-traditional “Tying a Knot in the Devil’s Tail” 
(Laws B17). An illustrated brochure includes text transcriptions 
and biographical details. Sounding considerably more professional 
than any of the above singers was the late Slim Critchlow, familiar 
to audiences in Berkeley, where he settled in 1936 after his youth 
on the western plains. The Crooked Trail to Holbrook (Arhoolie 
5007) was recorded in 1968, a year before Slim’s death, and includes 
to Slim’s own eight-string guitar accompaniment, eighteen ballads 
and songs (including Laws B1, B10, B13, B15, B27, dB29, dB30, and 
dB41). The presence of several tunes clearly of Irish origin suggests 
considerable influence from Erin out on the western frontier. 

Clear Waters Remembered (Sire SES 97014) offers the familiar 
voice of Jean Ritchie, accompanied by her own dulcimer as well as 
banjo, guitar, fiddle, and bass. She sings ballads (Child 85, Laws 
P14), play-party songs, and some of her own recent compositions, 
two of which deal with the evils of strip mining (“Black Waters’) 
and the dangerous life of the coal miner (“West Virginia Mine 
Disaster’). 

While many city folksingers strive mightily to sound country, oc- 
casionally an album of country folk sounds like the work of city 
singers. Wandering Through The Rackensack (USR 3053; pro- 
duced by Ozark Folklore Productions, Inc., Mountain View, Ark. 
72560) features the Simmons Family of Mountain View performing 
a collection of ballads, songs, and instrumentals, accompanying 
themselves on guitar, autoharp, and dulcimer(s). 
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